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Have you, indeed, little confidence that this can be adopted? Is it a 
failure that you fear ? What if it does not succeed on the first trial ? The 
principle must succeed in the end. What great good has succeeded with- 
out a struggle, and temporary reverses ? Posterity being your judges, since 
by posterity your history will be written, that nation which fiist emerges 
from war and its preparations,is to be great in the history of the golden age 
of peaceful nations. 

On the morning after such an alliance is ratified, the people of these two na- 
tions rise, each with a new thought in his mind that will revolutionize the world. 
Each will say, or will feel, that on this morning there shines the approving 
countenance of the Saviour; for now ha? come the conquest of wisdom, of 
justice and of peace. That morning will fulfil the prediction of God, ' For 
ye shall go out with joy, and be led forth with Peace ; the mountains and the 
hills shall break forth before you into singing, and all the trees of the field 
shall clap their hands.' On that morning, commerce will break forth into 
singing, — ' The ocean, the peaceful o<ean, is forever ours; for the decree is, 
that its waves shall be no more crimsoned with Saxon blood shed by Saxon 
hands.' The echoes of that song will meet mid-way on the Atlantic, and 
will spread over the face of all waters. The sons of industry will rise on 
that morning, and clap their hands in the assurance, that humanity and 
economy have triumphed, that ' mercy and truth are met together, — rightr 
eousness and peace have kissed each other ; and now our land shall yield her 
increase,' because our industry will now be our own. On that morning the 
heart of the mother will rejoice, that her sons will not be tempted to the 
field of slaughter, nor to the camp of moral death. On that morning genius 
will rejoice that its victories are to be gained only on the field of peace, and 
that martial glories are among the things that were. The Christian will raise 
his heart in adoration, because his eyes have seen the salvation from war of 
the Protestant nations, and the dawn of the promise fulfilled, ' Peace on 
Earth.' National prosperity on a new foundation, the basis of love and 
peace, will commence a new era and a new history, and raise to the breeze 
a new banner, written over all its folds, Wars are ended. Peace for- 
ever. 



GENERAL VIEWS OF PEACE. 

Rise of Peace Societies. — Specific efforts in this cause are of re- 
cent date. The first effectual appeal was made in a pamphlet published in 
December, 1814; and the first Peace Society in modern times was organ- 
ized in the city of New York, during the summer of 1815, and followed, in 
eight or ten months, by one in Massachusetts, another in Ohio, and a. still 
more important one in London, all without any knowledge of each other's 
existence ; a strikng proof that God had himself prepared the way. Simi- 
lar societies have since been multiplied in England and America. Kindred 
efforts have been made to some extent in France, in Switzerland, and other 
parts of Christendom ; and their influence has reached the extremities of 
the civilized world, and been felt in some degree by nations never blessed 
with the light of the gospel. The American Peace Society, organized in 
1828 as a bond of union among all the friends of peace throughout our 
country, and soliciting co-operation without regard to sect or party, has 
been cordially espoused by some among all the religious denominations in 
the land, and the pulpits of almost every sect have actually been occupied 
more or less by its agents in pleading the claims of this great evangelical 
enterprise. 
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Ecclesiastical bodies, representing nearly every Christian denomination 
in our country, have borne their testimony to this cause, — Congregational- 
ists, both Unitarian and Orthodox, Baptists, Presbyterians, Dutch Reformed, 
Methodists, Free-will Baptists, and Christians. They : ' commend this 
cause to the Christian community as worthy of a place among the benevo- 
lent enterprises of the age," and regard "the American Peace Society as 
eminently entitled to the cordial co-operation and support of all the church- 
es of Christ." They deem it "the duty of ministers to preach in favor of the 
cause of peace, as a prominent part of the gospel, and of Christians to 
pray for the spread of peace through the world." They think, also, "that 
the subject of peace, being in its strictly evangelical principles and bear- 
ings a part of the gospel, ought to be discussed in the pulpit on the Sab- 
bath, just like the other principles of the Bible;" and that "ministers should 
continue to preach. Christians to pray, and all to contribute in favor of uni- 
versal and permanent peace." 

Sole object of this cause. — All the social relations of mankind 
may be reduced to three classes ; — the relation of individuals to one anoth- 
er; the relation of individuals to society, of citizens to government; and 
the relation of one society or government to another. The principles of 
peace are applicable to all these relations; but the cause of peace is con- 
cerned only with the intercourse of governments, and aims merely to do away 
war between nations, or the practice of nations settling their disputes by the 
sword. 

This singleness of aim excludes a variety of objects which have some- 
times been attributed to the cause of peace. If our only province is the in- 
tercourse of nations, and our sole object the prevention of international wars, 
then we have, as friends of peace, nothing to do with capital punishment, 
or the right of personal self-defence, or the question of discarding all phy- 
sical force from the government of states, schools and families. We go 
merely against war; and war is "a contest by force between nations." It 
is not only conflict unto death, but conflict between governments alone; 
and neither a parent or teacher chastising his child or his pupil, nor a father 
defending his family against the midnight assassin, nor a traveller resisting 
the highway robber, nor a ruler inflicting the penalties of law upon a crim- 
inal, can properly be called war, both because in most of the cases there is 
really no conflict, and because the parties in them all are either individuals, 
or goverments and individuals, not nations alone. The cause of peace is 
not encumbered with such cases, but confines itself to the single object of 
abolishing the custom of international war. 

How much accomplished ALREADY. — Success in this cause has been 
much beyond the means used, comparatively greater than in any kindred 
enterprise. Few are fully aware how much has already been gained. In 
little more than twenty years preceding the commencement of our efforts, 
the wars of Christendom are supposed to have wasted more than $30,000,- 
000,000, and sacrificed no less than nine millioes of lives ; but its general 
peace has been preserved since 1815 by the various agencies and influences 
which constitute the cause of peace. The sentiments of the civilized 
world on this subject are very different now from what they were fifty years 
ago; and difficulties, which would then have involved nations in conflict, 
have frequently been settled with scarce a thought of shedding each other's 
blood for the purpose. Leading cabinets have become far more pacific than 
formerly ; their services have generously been tendered, in a variety of in- 
stances, to avert the threatened horrors of war ; and other expedients than 
a resort to the sword for the adjustment of international difficulties, are fast 
coming to form the established policy of Christendom. Let this process 
continue fifty years longer, and it will be well-nigh impossible to involve 
civilized nations in war. 
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Possibility of abolishing war. — Our argument here is short. No 
fault of individuals or communities is incorrigible under the means of God's 
appointment; customs very like war, such as knight-errantry and judicial 
combat*, have already been done away; certain kinds of war have actu- 
ally been abolished, and even international war has lost some of its worst 
leatnres, and undergone changes greater than would now suffice for its entire 
abolition ; a vast variety of causes are at work through the world, sufficient 
under God for its ultimate extinction ; and God has settled the question by 
promising an era when "nation shall not lift up sword against nation, nei- 
ther shall they learn war any more." 

Means necessary. — We insist on the nectssiU/ of means. God accom- 
plishes no ends without them ; and the means of his own appointment are 
just as neces-sary for the spread of peace as for the conversion of the 
world. Only such means we aim to use ; and we would fain keep at work 
in this cause a system of operations very like those in the temperance re- 
form. Agents, and tracts, and periodicals, and other instrumentalities, must 
be employed on a large scale; and these will require, not so much money 
as the leading enterprises of Christian benevolence, but far more than most 
persons suppose. It would cost some $5,000 to put a single tract, at one 
cent apiece, in every family of New England alone, and about $30,000 for 
the whole country, besides a still larger sum to sustain such other instrumen- 
talities as the cause demands. These funds must come, if at all, from the 
professed friends of pe;ce; and the Christian community ought to form 
pans and habils of regularly contributing to this cause, as to kindred enter- 
prises of benevolence and reform. 

What means to be used. — All our means for the accomplishment of 
this object are included in a right application of the gospel to the inter- 
course of nations. But communities are composed of individuals ; and the 
pacific influences of the gospel must be brought to bear firstupon individu- 
als, in rectifying their views on this subject, and in forming such a public 
sentiment as shall discard the war-system, and introduce pacific expedients 
for the adjustment of all international disputes. Public opinion is the 
grand instrument ; it does more to control Christendom than all her bayonets; 
and, could it through the civilized world be arrayed against this custom as 
it is now in New England against the kindred practice of duelling, rulers 
would soon find means enough to settle their differences without the sword. 

We would take the best measures thus to change the war-sentiments of 
mankind; but we decline, for many reasons, the use of tests and pledges 
for this purpose. 1. The pulpit we would place in the van of our auxilia- 
ries ; for it is in the power of ministers alone to revolutionize on this sub- 
ject the views of all Christendom. To this duty we urge them by the 
strongest motives ; for the living voice is needed to waken inquiry, and pre<- 
pare the way for all our other instrumentalities. — 2. The press, an engine 
of vast moral power, we would set and keep at work until, through books, 
and pamphlets, and tracts, and newspapers, and every class of periodicals, it 
shall speak in the ear of all reading communities on this subject.— 3. We 
would especially enlist churches of every name. We regard them as soci- 
eties appointed by God himself for the universal spread of peace ; and they 
should all examine this subject till their views are settled, and then let the 
world know what they think concerning the incompatibility of war with 
their religion. They should also train up all under their care in the prin- 
ciples of peace, pray much for its universal prevalence, and hold forth be- 
fore the whole world the light of their own consistent, example. Let them 
do only these things, and war would soon cease from Christendom forever. 
4. We would also solicit the aid of pious parents, of teachers in Sabbath 
Schools, and instructors in all Christian seminaries of learning. Here are 
the chief nurseries of peace ; and in these must one day be trained up a 
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generation of such peacemakers as shall spontaneously keep the peace of 
the world. — 5. Still more do we rely on women. They mould the charac- 
ter of the young ; and, if they will infuse the principles of peace into every 
mind under their care, wars must of necessity cease with the very next gen- 
eration. — 6. The formation of peace societies, though desirable, we do not 
urge as indispensable ; but, wherever is found a degree of intelligence and 
interest sufficient to sustain them well, we would encourage a simple organ- 
ization. 

TESTIMONIALS OF GREAT AND GOOD MEN. 

Hon. J. 11. Underwood, U. S. Senator from Kentucky, made, on behalf 
of the Senate's Committee on Foreign Relations, a very able, earnest and 
conclusive report, from which we quote a few extracts : — 

Contemplated in all its aspects, the committee perceive no evils likely to 
result from treaty stipulations in favor of referring national disputes to arbi- 
tration for adjustment. Believing that much good will result, they do not 
hesitate to recommend, as a part of our permanent foreign policy, the incor- 
poration of a provision in all treaties to the effect that, should controversies 
arise, they shall be submitted to the decision of disinterested and impartial 
arbitrators, to be mutually chosen, with the privilege on the part of the arbi- 
trators to select an umpire, in case they are equally divided. 

The present state of the world is peculiarly favorable for the introduction 
of such a policy. The powerful Christian nations are at peace with each 
other. Their prosperity and happiness have been rapidly advancing during 
the years of peace they have enjoyed. No greater calamity can befal them 
than breaking up the peace which so happily prevails. 

May we not hope to be successful in our efforts for peace ? So far as na- 
tional arbitrations have been tried, we do not know any case where the 
award, however complained of, has been productive of a hundredth part of 
the evil which would have resulted from war. Take any award which has 
been rendered, concede it to be wrong, admit that the arbitrators were mis- 
taken and erred in judgment, and then weigh and compare the evils which 
would result from the execution of such award with those which follow a 
state of war ; and it will be found that war is infinitely the greater evil. So 
far as past experience can be relied on, we think it favors the policy of 
adopting arbitration as the best means of settling national disputes. 

There are powerful and rapidly accumulating interests in favor of peace, 
and adverse to war. The interests of commerce, which, through the enter- 
prise of Christian nations, have penetrated almost every region of the earth, 
binding our race together by a more intimate intercourse and stronger fel- 
lowship, would be greatly injured by a state of war. These interests appeal 
to the rulers of mankind, and ask for peace. The interests of science, civili- 
zation and Christianity implore the governments of the world to suppress 
wars. 

Civilization and Christianity are making vigorous efforts to penetrate and 
enlighten the dark lands of barbarism and idolatry. The devout missionary 
looks forward with undoubting faith to the period when peace, universal and 
permanent, shall pervade the earth ; when nations " shall beat their swords 
into plough-shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks;" and when " nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more." 
He believes that the day is coming when the tactics of death and destruction 
will cease to be a study among men. He believes that the promised Messi- 
ah has come, that " of the increase of his government and peace there shall 
be no end," and that " he shall have dominion also from sea to sea, and from 
the river unto the ends of the earth." He believes, that this great purpose 
is to be brought about by human agency, acting under the influence of the 
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Spirit of God ; and, with this faith, he goes forth to " preach the gospel to 
every creature," according to the command of his divine Master. His mis- 
sion is one of love and peace. His purpose is to elevate man by instructing 
his mind and soul, and to make him a new creature in Christ Jesus. This 
work of missions, as the best means of converting heathen nations to the 
doctrines and faith of Christianity, has grown in popular favor with all classes 
of Christians. It has been adopted alike by Catholic and Protestant, It is 
relied on to bring all nations into a common brotherhood, by spreading over 
the earth a common religion, in which the. same Decalogue, the same moral 
principles, shall be taught and embraced by all. This great object of Chris- 
tian effort would be obstructed, if not entirely defeated, by the prevalence 
of wars. It is difficult, where peace and commercial intercourse exist be- 
tween a Christian and an anti-Christian nation, for the missionary of the 
former to penetrate the territories, and conciliate the favor and esteem of 
the heathen. It would be impossible in a state of war. 

The committee believe, that the petitions presented to them indicate that 
there is a strong religious and philanthropic sentiment pervading our whole 
country in favor of peace among all nations. This sentiment is universal 
among Christians of all denominations, in the opinion of the committee, and 
is manifesting itself through the petitions before us. The political strength 
of the Christians of our country is such as to command attention and respect 
on all occasions, even if we did not entirely concur in their views ; but 
when, as in this case, the members of the committee heartily concur with 
what they believe to be the Christian sentiment of the country, it is an oc- 
casion for congratulation that they have the opportunity of co-operating 
with the memorialists in efforts to accomplish their noble purpose. 

Dr. Chalmers. — The prophecy of universal peace will meet its accom- 
plishment only by the activity of men, by the philanthropy of thinking and 
intelligent Christians. It is public opinion which in the long run governs 
the world ; and, while I look with confidence to a gradual revolution in the 
state of public opinion from the omnipotence of gospel truth working its 
silent but effectual way through the families of mankind, yet much may be 
done to accelerate the advent of perpetual and universal peace by a distinct 
body of men embarking their every talent and acquirement in the prosecu- 
tion of this as a distinct object. This 'was the way in which, a favr years 
ago, the British public were gained over to the cause of Africa ; and it is 
in this way, I apprehend, that the prophecy of universal peace will receive 
a speedier fulfilment. 

Robert Hall. — ' How it is possible to give you an idea of the horrors 
of war ? Here you behold rich harvests, the bounty of heaven, and the re- 
ward of industry, consumed in a moment, or trampled under foot, while 
famine and pestilence follow in the steps of desolation. There the cottages 
of peasants given up to the flames ; mothers expiring through fear not for 
themselves, but their infants ; the inhabitants flying with their helpless 
babes in all directions, miserable fugitives on their native soil ! In another 
part you witness opulent cities taken by storm ; the streets, where no 
sounds were heard but those of peaceful , industry, filled on a sudden with 
slaughter and blood, resounding with the cries of the pursuing and the pur- 
sued ; the palaces of nobles demolished, the houses of the rich pillaged, 
the chastity of virgins and of matrons violated, and every age, sex and 
rank mingled in promiscuous massacre and ruin. 

War is, also, the fruitful parent of crimes It reverses, with respect to its 
objects, all the rules of morality. It is nothing less than a temporary re- 
peal or the principles of virtue. It is a system out of which almost 
all the virtues are excluded, and in which nearly all the vices are included. 
Whatever renders human nature amiable or respectable, whatever engages 
love or confidence, is sacrificed at its shrine. 
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While (he philanthropist is devising means to mitigate the evils and aug- 
ment the happiness of the world, the warrior is revolving in the gloomy re- 
cesses of his capacious mind, plans of future devastation and ruin. Prisons 
crowded with captives, cities emptied of their inhabitants, fields desolate and 
waste, are among his proudest trophies. The fabric of his fame is cemented 
with tears and blood ; and, if his name is wafted to the ends of the earth, it 
is in the shrill cry of suffering humanity, in the curses and imprecations of 
those whom his sword has reduced to despair. 

Dr. Judson. — 1 hail the establishment of peace societies as one of the 
most auspicious signs of the present eventful era, and regard them as com- 
bining with Bible and missionary societies to form that three-fold cord which 
will ultimately bind all families of man in universal peace and love. Since 
war has been universally advocated and applauded, it appears to me that it 
is not optional with any to remain neutral or silent on this great question ; 
since, thus remaining, they must be considered as belonging of course to the 
war party. Notwithstanding, therefore, I am a missionary, I have for some- 
time determined to make whatever efforts were necessary to comply with 
the dictates of conscience, and wash my hands of the blood that is shed in 
war. I regret that I have so long delayed to enter my protest against this 
practice by some overt act ; a measure which appears, in the present state of 
things, the indispensable duty of every Christian. 

Jeremy Taylor says, "if men be subjects of Christ's law, they can 
never go to war with each other. As contrary as cruelty is to mercy, 
tyranny to charity, so are war and bloodshed to the meekness and gentle- 
ness of the Christian religion ; and such is the excellency of Christ's doc- 
trine, that, if men would obey it, Christians would never war one against anoth- 
er." Arch-deacon Jeffries says, " America has the honor of inventing two of 
the most valuable institutions that ever blessed mankind, — the peace Society, 
and the Temperance Society ; and, if every American viewed them as I do, 
he would join them immediately." 

Dr. Payson. — War is surrounded by, a deceitful lustre. The monster, un- 
veiled in all his deformity, is seen steeped from head to foot in human gore, 
gorging his insatiable maw with the yet quivering limbs of mangled victims, 
and feasting his ears with the waitings of disconsolate widows and helpless 
orphans ; while the flash of cannon, the glare of bombs, and the red blaze of 
cities wrapt in conflagration, furnish the only light which illuminates his hor- 
rid banquet. Such is the idol whom the votaries of war adore ; such the 
Moloch on whose altars men have exultingly sacrificed, not hecatombs of 
beasts, but millions of their fellow creatures ; on whose blood-thirsty wor- 
shippers beauty has lavished her smiles, and genius its eulogies ; whose hor- 
rid triumphs, fit only to be celebrated in the infernal world, painters and 
sculptors, poets and historians, have combined to surround with a blaze of 
immortal glory. 

But let the monster's hideous form be exposed in its true colors ; and it 
will be an honor to Christianity, a powerful argument in her favor, to be 
known as his most decided and successful foe. To accomplish this work, to 
place before men in naked deformity the idol they have so long ignorantly 
worshipped in disguise, and thus turn against him the powerful current of 
public opinion, is the great object of the associated friends of peace. Nor is 
it easy to conceive how any one who believes the Scriptures, and professes 
to be a disciple of the Prince of Peace, or a friend to the human race, can 
justify himself in withholding his aid from a cause so evidently the cause of 
God. Who would not wish to share this honor V After the glorious victory 
shall have been won, after wars shall have been made to cease under the 
whole heaven, who will not then wish to have been among the few that first 
unfurled the consecrated banner of peace ? 
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N. S. S. Beman, D. P., LL. D. The character of war is not less incom- 
patible with the genius of the gospel, and an advanced stage of intellectual 
refinement, than that of despotism or slavery. It is a relic of barbarism 
which would long since have disappeared from human society, had the laws 
of nations kept pace with the positive statutes which govern the political 
and social compact. With two guardian angels, — Christianity on my right 
hand, and Science on my left, — methinks I am conducted to an eminence 
from which I survey the surrounding and subjected world. The freshness of 
Eden covers the scene, and the smile of heaven gilds the prospect. The 
trumpet of carnage is blown no more ; nor does the crimson flag ever a^ain 
unfurl itself to the breeze. The demon of vengeance, ever hungry for hu- 
man flesh, is chained, and commissioned no more to imprint his bloody foot- 
steps upon the earth ; nor do the sighing zephyrs ever again waft the death- 
groans of murdered victims. The ensanguined field is no more covered 
with the mangled bodies of the slain ; nor do the broad streams of blood 
ever again pursue their dark, and deep, and melancholy course amidst the 
shouts of victory, and the agonies of despair. The wife is no more hasten- 
ed into widowhood, nor her babes consigned to orphanage. The bow of 
victory is broken, the spear of death is cut asunder, and the chariot of con- 
quest is burned in the fire. This is a consummation devoutly to be sought • 
an enterprise which may well command our most vigorous efforts while" we 
live, and the successful termination of which will deserve to be perpetuated 
by a monument as high as heaven. 
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Petitions to Congress. — Our Executive Committee have resolved to 
renew, on behalf of the Society, their petitions to Congress, at its approach- 
ing session, in favor of Stipulated Arbitration as a Substitute for War, 
deeming it important not only to bring this subject before ihe Executive, 
but also to keep it before the National Legislature. They likewise invite 
our friends through the country to unite with us in petitioning for this ob- 
ject. We subjoin a brief form of petition, which can easily be copied for 
signatures, and sent, when filled, to a member in one or both Houses of 
Congress. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled: 

The undersigned, legal voters in , and State of 

respectfully petition your Honorable Bodies to take such action as you may 
deem best to secure, in our treaties with all nations with whom we have in- 
tercourse, a provision for referring to the decision of umpires all misunder- 
standings that cannot be satisfactorily adjusted by amicable negoliation. 

We hope every reader of the Advocate will see that a petition like the 
foregoing is forwarded from ihe place of his residence to Congress as soon 
as possible after the opening of the session, with a letter requesting the 
member to whom it is sent, to give it his early and special attention. This 
great question, before it can be carried to an issue fully and permanently 
successful, must be thoroughly discussed in Congress, and the echo of such 
a discussion reverberated by the press throughout the land. Our public 
men, as well as the mass of our population, need to be educated into this 
subject ; and no time is to be lost in carrying on a process so essential to 
the complete success of our cause. A Congress, fresh from the people, will 
assemble early in December ; and we hope to find among its new members 



